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This Newcomen Address, dealing with the 
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delivered at a National Newcomen Dinner of 
The Newcomen Society in North America, 
held in Ballroom of The Pierre, at New York, 
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LER, 0.B.E., PRESIDENT, THE DETROIT EDISON COM- 
PANY; CHAIRMAN OF THE MICHIGAN COMMITTEE, 
IN THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


My fellow members of Newcomen: 4068030 


HESE are days when newly-sharpened concern 1s being 

fixed upon the problem of best developing our finest re- 

source—the minds of the young men and women of Amer- 
ica. It is, therefore, a special pleasure and privilege to have this 
evening, as our guest of honor, a man whose life long has been 
devoted to youth and education. To him is entrusted the guidance 
of young minds toward a fulfillment which 1s absolutely essential 
to the future leadership and stability of our Nation. His profound 
dedication to his life-work as an educator has earned him eminence 
as the President of a great university. In that position, during the 
past six years, he has conferred more than thirty thousand aca- 
demic degrees upon young people now already active in the shap- 
ing of a new world era. 


Se 


The responsibility of his office is manifested in major develop- 
ments that have taken place at his University during the relatively 
short period of his tenure. A new and brilliantly modern kind of 
campus—separate from and additional to the University’s historic 
site—has come into being. There, with the best of facilities, both 
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young and veteran scientists are broadening our fields of knowl- 
edge. There, and elsewhere, under the great Memorial Phoenix 
Project, men are exploring the implications and extending the 
applications of the new atomic science. In laboratories and class- 
rooms continuous investigation goes forward upon the many as- 
pects of nuclear fission and by-products thereof, and their great 
significance in medicine, biology, agriculture, law, and other 
humane and constructive fields. 
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An Ohioan by birth, with a degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Ohio State University, our guest’s especial scholarly abilities 
have centered, most fittingly, upon the history of the Great Lakes 
region. He has written a number of books concerning the lands 
bordering these vast bodies of inland fresh water—lands now in- 
terconnected by the great Mackinac Bridge and soon to be in- 
creasingly linked further with all the islands and continents of 
the world by the St. Lawrence Seaway and Interconnecting 
Channels. | | 
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He has traveled extensively throughout Michigan and the Coun- 
try demonstrating his unusual abilities coming out of the complex 
financial, administrative, and other affairs of his University, and 
has lived Abroad, in Italy, France, and England, in the course of 
his scholarly pursuits. Academic acclaim has come to him in the 
form of honorary doctoral degrees from fourteen different univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the Nation. 
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For me, it is a happy coincidence to be able, as President of The 
Detroit Edison Company, to introduce as our guest of honor a 
director of my company. It is likewise happily coincidental for 
me, as a trustee of my own University—Cornell—to present to 
you the President of another great University—the University 
of Michigan: Dr. Hartan Harcuer. 
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My fellow members of Newcomen: 


| . NY TIME we present-day Americans get discouraged by the 


magnitude of our problems or waver in our Faith, we 

-X& should look back to our beginnings and consider the road 

over which we have come, and the men who have led us. The 

University of Michigan—its origin, founding, growth, and 

achievements—is a noble case in point, and our theme for this 
happy occasion. 
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When one looks today at the enormous industrial establish- 
ments of Michigan, and at the great University maintained by 
the State at Ann Arbor, it is difficult to realize that both, like most 
of the rest of America, have been built up out of nothing, or next 
to nothing, by human energy, enterprise, and idealism. 
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One hundred fifty years ago, Mr. Chairman, the Territory 
of Michigan was a wilderness, with hardly five thousand inhab- 


ia 


itants, mostly concentrated in a few trading posts on the great 
waterways. It had been occupied successively by France, Great 
Britain, and the United States of America. It never really had 
been settled, or even explored or surveyed. Most of the inhab- 
itants were illiterate. Though more than a century had passed since 
Cadillac had founded Detroit, no attempt had been made to 
establish any kind of school system. 
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Into this setting, in 1805, came Judge Augustus Brevoort 
Woodward, aged thirty-one, a tall (6’4”), stooped, scholarly man 
as energetic as he was singular in dress and habit of mind. Ap- 
pointed as Judge of the Supreme Court of Michigan by his friend 
and patron, President Thomas Jefferson, he had come West to 
the capital of the Territory. He found Detroit ruined by fire and 
the population disconsolate, largely destitute, and barely able to 
exist on the edge of the Michigan wilderness. But this young 
Jeffersonian began at once to think about science, learning, and 
schools. He believed in the declaration of the Ordinance of 1787. 
He immediately wrote out and the legislative board passed 
(1806) a resolution calling for a public school system. “It will,” 
he said, “advance the future prosperity of the country and the 
happiness of millions yet unborn .. . our labors ought never to 
cease until the object is accomplished.” 
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His labors did not cease, and in September 1817, in Detroit, 
he presided at the laying of the cornerstone of the First Univer- 
sity of Michigan building. (A plaque in the new County Building 
now marks the spot.) 


Se 


Woodward had the support of many men in this enterprise, 
but three of them were of special note. One was young Lewis Cass, 
graduate of Exeter, tireless Governor of the Territory, and so 
vigorous a Jeffersonian that his advanced doctrines worried his 
Federalist father. 
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Another was Father Gabriel Richard, a French Roman Catho- 
lic and beloved Priest, who had tried valiantly, but without suc- 
cess, to create interest and support for schools for Indian and 
white children. The other was The Reverend John Montieth, a 
Presbyterian Minister prepared at Princeton, and a man of con- 
siderable scholarship. He came to Detroit in 1816 to conduct com- 
munity Protestant services and perhaps to teach. He was made 
President and professor; Father Richard became Vice-President 
and professor of the University. 
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And thus these men, with no students and no money, on a pre- 
carious beachhead of Michigan wilderness, while it still was only 
a Territory, looking through dreams but with clear-eyed vision 
and an act of Faith, conceived and launched what has come to be 
called, with considerable justification, the “Mother of State Uni- 
versities.” It was not, in practice, much more than a classical acad- 
emy, but it was the authentic beginning of the University of 
Michigan. 
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Charles and Mary Beard, in The Rise of American Civilization, 
give the honor of leadership to Michigan, and call its program of 
education, including the creation of a State university: “pioneer 
work in many respects for all the world.” 


Se 


When Michigan reached a population of 212,000, and became 
a State in 1837, the University was reorganized, and planted 
firmly in the Constitution itself where it has been ever since. 
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The University then was centralized at Ann Arbor on the forty 
acres which still form the heart of the campus. It provided for 
instruction in the fields of learning and the professions of the time, 
organized in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
the Department of Law, and the Department of Medicine. Phys- 
ically, the University consisted of one college hall containing both 
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classrooms and dormitory rooms, and four attractive Greek-revival 
style houses for the professors—one of which, much expanded, 
still is the home of the President. 
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Like most other colleges, the first days of the University at its 
new location in Ann Arbor were troubled and burdensome. Re- 
sources were thin and students few, poorly prepared, and slow in 
coming. The public had little understanding of the purposes of a 
university and had to be educated to the concept. Thanks in large 
measure to such men as John D. Pierce, the State’s first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the grant of land which Michigan 
received from the Federal Government for the purposes of sup- 
porting its University was managed much more efficiently than 
in some States, and efforts to dissipate the income on many small 
county schools rather than on a single strong university success- 


fully were defeated. 
ve @ 


Thus, in 1841, after four years of struggle, the Regents pub- 
lished the requirements for admission to the freshman class, ap- 
pointed two professors, and admitted the first class of six students. 
Each student paid an annual fee of $10 and a room rental of $5. 
His firewood and meals ran the total cost for a year to about $100. 
The first professors received salaries of $500 per year. 
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It is significant here to note that much of the strength and pres- 
tige of the University has been derived from the independently 
responsible position of the Regents, its constitutionally established 
governing body; and many of the foremost citizens of Michigan 
have served it and made great contributions to its development. 
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The Board of Regents was not long in naming as the Univer- 
sity’s first President, Henry Philip Tappan, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and educator. Dr. Tappan placed his stamp upon The Uni- 
versity of Michigan perhaps more firmly than any other individual 
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associated with its long history, and during the decade of his 
Presidency the foundations of future greatness firmly were laid. 
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President Tappan envisioned a university which would be the 
“capstone” of the State’s system of public education, with empha- 
sis upon graduate and professional studies. He did not favor the 
rigid and traditional pattern of classical studies. Under his ad- 
ministration, a scientific course of study was introduced; an astro- 
nomical observatory and a chemistry laboratory were built; the 
elective system was introduced, though on a very small scale at 
first; and the first courses in Engineering were offered. 


Se 


One of Dr. Tappan’s greatest contributions was his ability to 
recruit outstanding teachers. “A university,” he said, “is a col- 
lection of finished scholars in every department of human knowl- 
edge, associated for the purposes of advancing and communicating 
knowledge. .. . They form a centre of light, and irradiate it far 
and wide for the glory of their Country, and for the good of 
Mankind.” 
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Among the distinguished galaxy of scholars whom he persuaded 
to come to Ann Arbor were Andrew D. White, later the first 
President of Cornell University; Charles Kendall Adams, also 
later President of Cornell and then of the University of Wis- 
consin; Franz Briinnow, Berlin-born astronomer and later Astron- 
omer Royal in Ireland; and Thomas McIntyre Cooley, dean of 
the Law School and later Justice of the Michigan Supreme Court 
and first Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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As Scribner’s Magazine said of Tappan in 1876: “Before 
President Tappan came upon the ground, there was in Ann Arbor 
only a certain raw provincial high school of dubious vitality... 
and after that man had been upon the ground a few years, by some 
means or other in some way connected with his being there, this 
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same petty institution had expanded into a university—as regards 
attendance, the largest but one in America, and in rank and schol- 
arly credit among the half dozen that are accounted the best.” 


Se 


Although Dr. Tappan left the University in 1863 after disa- 
greement with the Regents, he had given it purpose, vision, and 
stature, and stamped it with a character of its own which was 
larger than that of any subsequent individuals on its faculty or 
administration. 
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Erastus Otis Haven, his successor, had come to the University 
a few years earlier as Professor of English Rhetoric and Litera- 
ture. Dr. Haven was an ordained Methodist Clergyman, preacher, 
and editor of note. He assumed the office of President in the face 
of an opposition from students, alumni, and citizens which re- 
flected resentment over the Regents’ high-handed manner in dis- 
missing Dr. Tappan. By his fairness, his straightforwardness, his 
ability at conciliation and persuasion, Dr. Haven was able to win 
over all three groups, with the result that the University consoli- 
dated some of the gains made under Tappan and continued its 
steady growth during his regime. 
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Throughout these first two decades of its existence, the Uni- 
versity’s financial support had come from the original Federal 
Land Grant and from fees paid by students. As the University 
grew, these sources of support became increasingly inadequate, 
particularly in the wake of the inflation which accompanied the 
Civil War. The University of Michigan, nominally a State in- 
stitution, thus far had received no support from the State, except 
for a loan of $100,000, which was to be repaid. This situation 
was presented by the Regents to the Legislature in 1867 with a 
request for support. The Legislature granted a tax of one-twenti- 
eth of a mill on each dollar of the State’s property tax valuation, 
with the proviso, however, that this amount was to be received by 
the University only if the Regents appointed at least one professor 
of homeopathy in the Department of Medicine. 
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The University’s long controversy over the teaching of homeo- 
pathic medicine is a story in itself, but the point here at issue was 
the attempt by the Legislature, through its control of the purse 
strings, to usurp control of educational policies as well. It is to the 
credit of the Regents and of President Haven that this conditional 
offer by the Legislature was rejected. 
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In 1869, the Legislature enacted a new law which granted to 
the University an annual subsidy, with no riders or strings at- 
tached. The significance of this legislation lies less in the sums 
appropriated than in the fact that it laid down a new policy which 
still is happily in force. It acknowledged the institution in Ann 
Arbor in fact, as in name, The University of Michigan, and it 
accepted the authority of the Regents over educational policy and 
the expenditure of funds. 


ce 


Elsewhere, Dr. Haven continued the work so well begun the 
previous years. Instruction in modern languages was initiated 
and students were allowed to substitute French or German for the 
customary courses in Greek. Ground was broken in a new pro- 
fessional field with a course in pharmacy. More famous scholars 
were added to the faculty (Albert B. Prescott, in chemistry; 
Moses Coit Tyler, English language and literature; and Martin 
L. D’Ooge, Greek language and literature) and the reputation 
of the University continued to spread. Students from all over the 
Nation came to Ann Arbor, and in 1867, in the post-Civil War 
bulge, reached 1,255—the largest in the Country that year. 


Se B 


By 1869, however, Dr. Haven had had his fill of controversy 
and academic and sectarian bickering which impeded and obscured 
progress. Feeling that there had been “an unfair sentiment” 
against him from the start, and that he was wearing himself out 
in Michigan to no avail, he resigned and became President of the 
new Methodist University, Northwestern. 
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This was a nervous, frazzled decade of national exacerbation 
during reconstruction and the plunge toward the scandals of the 
Grant Administration. It also was the eve of a period of phenom- 
enal growth. The fields of learning expanded, diversified, and 
specialized. The student population began its steady upward climb 
which still continues. And the new demands upon education were 
exacting and exciting. 


Se & 


Two developments worthy of notice occurred during the two- 
year period between Haven’s resignation and the arrival of the 
great James Burrill Angell, while Professor Henry S. Frieze, 
musician, head of the Department of Latin, and a famous classical 
scholar, carried on the administration. 
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One was the thorny and emotional question of the admission of 
women to the University. Oberlin had admitted them, on less than 
equal status, in 1837. Vassar was founded for them in 1861, 
Wellesley in 1870, Smith in 1871. No large university, however, 
yet had admitted them. After much committee study and heated 
debate, the Regents, in 1870, authorized the admittance of women.” 
In the catalogue for 1871 this announcement appeared: 


“Y—aDMISSION OF WOMEN. Recognizing the equality 
of rights of both sexes to the highest educational advantages, 
the Board of Regents has made provision for medical education 
of women, by authorizing a course of instruction for them, sep- 
arate, but in all respects equal to that heretofore given to men 
only.” 


1 The first woman to enroll at Michigan was Madelon Stockwell, and one of 
the women’s residence halls now is named in her honor. She not only had survived 
the extraordinarily difficult and exacting entrance examinations set for her by the 
faculty, but she was so smart that she went directly into the sophomore class. 

2Dr. A. B. Crosby wrote to incoming President Angell about this experiment: 
“We have seventeen female medical students so that four days in the week you can 
fancy me smothered in roses. The dear creatures are, however, shut up in a room 
by themselves, and the decencies of life are all observed, for which effort at pre- 
serving female modesty each Professor receives $500 extra pay.” 
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Four years later, there were 112 women enrolled; by 1894, 
women constituted nearly one-fifth of the total enrollment, and 
there now are almost 7,000. 
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Another important problem was the basis for admission of stu- 
dents. Until Acting-President Frieze’s time, students had been 
admitted to the University of Michigan upon examination only. 
As the schools of the State developed and improved, however, 
there arose a need for strengthening the ties between them and 
the University, particularly if the University was to be regarded 
as the culmination of the State’s system of public education. Out 
of this grew a commission of examiners to visit the high schools 
regularly, the beginning of accreditation by the University and the 
admission without examination of those high school graduates 
whose records met the University’s requirements. 
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In 1871, there came to the Presidency of the University of 
Michigan James Burrill Angell, a graduate of Brown University, 
teacher, journalist, and specialist in American constitutional his- 
tory and law. His administration began a new era in higher edu- 
cation in Michigan and in the Nation. It extended until 1909, 
almost four full decades. These were the years of great industrial 
expansion in the United States, of the completion of the transcon- 
tinental railways, and of the rise of the corporations, including 
Ford and General Motors in Detroit, and the expansion of the 
copper and iron-ore industries in Michigan. The labor movement 
had its beginnings, accusations of “robber baron” and “muckraker” 
were hurled back and forth, and political progressivism grew in 
strength until it was climaxed in Theodore Roosevelt’s Admin- 
istration just after the turn of the Century. 
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For the University of Michigan, these years were a time of 
expansion and startling innovations which created the American 
universities as we now know them, both private and public. En- 
rollment, international in character, grew from 1,209 at Ann 
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Arbor in 1871 to 5,223 in 1909. The School of Dentistry was 
established in 1875; the College of Pharmacy in 1876; the School 
of Nursing in 1891; the Summer Session in 1894. The Graduate 
Department was strengthened, and Engineering became a separate 
college. Instruction was begun in the science and art of teaching, 
in political science, in forestry, in sanitary science, in journalism, 
in public speaking, in neurology and psychiatry, in naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering, in actuarial mathematics, in land- 
scape design, and in business administration. 


ce 


Added to the faculty were men whose names well are remem- 
bered by Michigan alumni, and in the annals of their various 
fields of scholarship: Victor C. Vaughan, Dean of the Medical 
School; Charles H. Cooley, pioneer in sociology; Filibert Roth, 
leader in the new scientific practices in forestry; Thomas C. True- 
blood, who launched the University’s speech department—prob- 
ably the first in a university; John Dewey, philosopher of educa- 
tion whose later work at Chicago and Columbia created a virtual 
revolution in education; William H. Hobbs, geologist, explorer, 
and internationally recognized authority on glaciers; Mortimer E. 
Cooley, the “scientific blacksmith” who brought the Engineering 
College to the front rank; and many others. 
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These men altered the method of instruction. In earlier years, 
professors followed the tradition of exposition and recitation from | 
a textbook. Dr. Tappan advocated adoption of the European lec- 
ture method, but this was not widely in use until the close of 
President Haven’s administration. During President Angell’s 
time, another innovation in teaching—and again, one borrowed 
from the German universities, which were the acknowledged 
world leaders at the time—was adopted by Professor Charles 
Kendall Adams. Early in the 1870's, he offered a seminar in 
history. | 
Se 

President Angell also set an example and a precedent for later 
generations by performing important public services for the Coun- 
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try. He served as United States Minister to China and later to 
Turkey, and on various international commissions as a representa- 
tive of the American Government. His person and his work 
brought attention and prestige to Michigan and helped to give 
the University the international character which it so long has 
enjoyed. 

Se 


Those thirty-eight years of his leadership had been momentous 
for the State and Nation, as well as for the University. They ex- 
tended from the early days of Grant’s Administration to the be- 
ginning of Taft’s and the gathering clouds of the First World 
War; from an agricultural economy and a frontier culture to the 
scientific revolution, the era of steel and the automobile, the mi- 
gration from the farms, and the burgeoning of cities. 
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The University both helped to create these changes and in turn 
was modified by them. Its student population doubled, doubled 
again, and redoubled. Its faculty grew in size, in distinction, and 
in international repute. The buildings were filling up the forty 
acres. The University became a model and a norm to which many 
other States pointed as an example of a State university which 
generally was ranked with the best private schools in the Nation. 
Under Angell’s leadership, it had made the transition from a 
small Nineteenth Century college into a great, complex Twentieth 
Century university. 
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But it had grown so much, so fast, and in so many ways that 
it had created a whole new set of problems in programs, proce- 
dures, and administration. During most of his years, Dr. Angell 
personally had admitted students, gone to the City Hall for them 
when they were in trouble, disciplined them, and counseled them. 
He had no order of agenda for Regents’ meetings. He opened his 
own correspondence and answered his letters by hand. He pre- 
sided over a faculty no larger than a single modern department. 
Late in his administration, he did have a secretary, but by the end 
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of his service, the President’s office was overburdened by a mass 
of detail which had accumulated with the years. 


ce @ 


Now new colleges and disciplines had to be organized, an out- 
moded and wholly inadequate plant had to be replaced and ex- 
panded, new support in larger sums had to be found for opera- 
tions, a wider understanding of the University and its purposes 
had to be created among citizens, legislators, alumni, and friends, 
and the functions of the University had to be more intimately and 
effectively related to the State which it serves and from which it 
draws its sustenance. 
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In this setting, Harry Burns Hutchins, of the Class of 1871, 
took up the burdens of leadership. He had received his diploma 
from the hand of President Angell, who had been inaugurated at 
the same Commencement ceremony. Hutchins, a New Englander, 
tells how he happened to come to Michigan soon after the Civil 
War. His father suggested that he go out there to college and 
grow up with the country. Harry remembered that Professor 
Frieze, of Michigan, had edited his school text of the Aeneid, that 
Professor Boise, of Michigan, edited his text of the Anabasis, and 
that Professor Fasquelle, of Michigan, was the author of the 
French Grammar that he had used. 
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He went to Michigan, and he did grow up with the country 
and with the University, and became Dean of the Law School. 
He was sixty-three when he became President. 
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Hutchins was an able administrator. He brought order into 
the proceedings of the Regents; he freed the President’s office of 
much of the accumulated detail; he organized a Student Health 
Service and pushed forward the plans for the Michigan Union; 
he organized the Extension Service and the Engineering Re- 
search Institute; and he set up the Graduate School to advance 
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the quality of graduate work in the University. “Many of these 
graduate schools,” he said, “work too hard to get students and 
too little for results. . . . I do not care if we have only thirty 
students in the school if we only have a good one.” 
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These all were innovations and subjects of academic debate. 
We note with a quiet smile Dr. Hutchins’ own summary in a 
letter to a friend: “You will be pleased to know, I am sure, that 
the University has prospered during the year and that your hum- 
ble servant has been able to live through the ordeal and to come 
to the end of the year without having been assassinated by en- 
raged members of the Faculty.” 
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Hutchins visited alumni clubs, encouraged the formation of 
new ones, and enlisted alumni support for the needs of the Uni- 
versity. Hill Auditorium, and the Martha Cook, Helen New- 
berry, and Betsy Barbour residence halls for women were the 
immediate testimonials to his efforts; and from the seeds which 
he planted came the William L. Clements Library and the Law 
Quadrangle, one unit of which bears Hutchins’ name. This kind 
of support from alumni and friends has continued and has added 
immeasurably to the strength and the resources of the University. 
In addition to a fairly healthy endowment, it has provided more 
than half of the physical plant at Ann Arbor. 
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President Hutchins had accepted the office of President for a 
term of five years. The Regents persuaded him to stay on through 
the hectic war period, which so thoroughly disrupted academic 
life. But in 1920, at the age of seventy-three, he insisted on being 
relieved. Marion LeRoy Burton, President of the University of 
Minnesota, young (forty-five), red-headed, energetic, and elo- 
quent, who succeeded him, found the post-war boom in full force 
at the University of Michigan. 
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Enrollment almost had doubled again under Dr. Hutchins, 
reaching 8,472 in 1920. The President no longer could be, along 
with everything else, an effective Dean of Students. Burton cre- 
ated a new office for this purpose and appointed Joseph A. Burs- 
ley, beloved by many generations of Michigan students, as the 
first Dean. To keep some focal attention by the community on 
scholarship, Burton inaugurated the now traditional Honors Con- 
vocation. And to co-ordinate the complex and decentralized units 
of the University, he initiated the Deans’ Conference for discus- 
sion of policies and problems of common interest to the institution. 
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New facilities for modern instruction in the enlarged Univer- 
sity were imperative and no longer could be put off. The build- 
ing of the previous decade had been principally of residence halls, 
auditorium, libraries, and Union, but the necessity now was for 
classrooms and laboratories. President Burton asked the State for 
a $19,000,000 building fund and then invited the Legislature to 
visit Ann Arbor to see for themselves the dingy and antiquated 
buildings in which instruction was being given to upward of 
10,000 students. The view was convincing, and the need evident. 
The Legislature appropriated $5,000,000 at once with a promise 
of more to come, as well as an increased allocation of revenues 
under the mill tax. Construction began on the East Engineering 
Building, the University High School, an addition to the Dental 
Building, University Hospital (completion of the main build- 
ing), East Medical Building, and Angell Hall. Yost Field House © 
also was constructed, but with athletic and not State-appropriated 
funds. The School of Education was established in 1921 and the 
School of Business Administration as a separate unit in 1924. 
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Dr. Burton was cut off by death in 1925 while still young, in 
mid-career, and engrossed in all this activity, which was creating 
the University much as we know it today. 
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If the eras of Presidents Angell, Hutchins, and Burton ushered 
in the concept of the modern university, then that concept can be 
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said to have reached full bloom in the years which followed. From 
the close of Dr. Burton’s administration, however, the Univer- 
sity’s history does not seem to fall so readily into time blocks cor- 
responding to the tenure of the Presidents who followed him. 
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Rather, its major lines of demarcation correspond more closely 
to certain periods of national history. From the beginning of Dr. 
Burton’s administration until 1929, it was the restless twenties 
with problems of rapid expansion, a changing national outlook, 
demands for extended educational services and a mounting chorus 
asserting student independence (some said irresponsibility) and 
importance. Next came the Great Depression period with its re- 
sulting crisis for the University, to be followed by the Second 
World War, in which the University again distinguished itself 
as a significant contributor to the Nation’s defense effort; and 
finally the post-war adjustment and again a period of overwhelm- 
ing growth. 
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Throughout these periods the University remained constant 
to its fundamental educational goals, and to the idea of a quality 
program, despite budget restrictions in the Depression years and 
unprecedented demands for service in the post-war era. That it 
stands in a role of national and international leadership today is 
a tribute to those men among its administration, regents, faculty, 
and friends who refused to compromise with principle and who 
stood confident and firm in the face of what must have seemed 
almost overwhelming pressures to lower standards, to expand 
without design except to accommodate more and more students, 
and to let the urgencies of the moment cloud long-range per- 
spectives. 
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The period under Dr. Burton had been one of tremendous 
growth and change. Now it was time to consolidate gains and to 
prepare for even greater advances in the years immediately ahead. 
To spearhead this program, the Regents chose Dr. Clarence Cook 
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Little, then President of the University of Maine and an inter- 
nationally-known scholar in the field of biology. 
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But President Little also was an innovator and an impatient 
man. He had little time for extended study of proposed changes 
or for letting the University catch up with developments of the 
Burton era. Instead, he plunged ahead with proposed reforms 
and changes, devoting to this task his great energies and unshak- 
able convictions. 
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Greatly concerned with the rising voice of the student, he 
strengthened student personnel services, gave substantial encour- 
agement to the then-waning student religious program, initiated 
a study of the University’s athletic and physical education plant, 
which played an important role in construction of the Michigan 
Stadium, the Intramural Building, and women’s athletic field, 
and instituted a ban on students’ cars, which, somewhat modified, 
still exists. Also it was during Dr. Little’s term of office that the. 
Avery Hopwood prizes for creative writing were established. 
Ranging in amounts up to $2,500, to full-time students for ac- 
complishment in the field of letters, these prizes have become 
nationally important in the field of literature and have launched 
several authors upon successful literary careers. 
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Dr. Little’s principal attempt at change, however, was not to 
meet with success during his administration. Shortly after assum- 
ing the Presidency, he proposed the establishment of a University 
College to separate the first two years of study from the last two, 
with specialization to be reserved for the second portion of the 
college course. All undergraduates, regardless of their profes- 
sional or scholarly goals, were to be enrolled in the University 
College for their first two years. 
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Despite some favorable response, the University as a whole 
was not ready to accept this idea, and Dr. Little met with delay 
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after delay in trying to accomplish such a reorganization. Feeling 
frustrated and disillusioned, he tendered his resignation in 1929, 
to be succeeded by his Dean of Administration, Alexander Grant 
Ruthven. 
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Dr. Ruthven’s long term as President, second only to that of 
President Angell in length, spanned not only twenty-two years 
but also the Depression of the 1930’s, the Second World War, 
and the initial period of post-war readjustment. An executive of 
rare ability, Dr. Ruthven seized firmly the reins of leadership, 
prevented a financial collapse during the early Depression years, 
and restored balance to the institution. In part due to his skill as an 
administrator and in part to wiser policies on the part of military 
authorities, the Second World War did not bring about the whole- 
sale dislocations and disruptions caused by the First World War. 
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Instead, military training programs and research contracts came 
to the University in orderly and efficient fashion. Special programs 
included the Judge Advocate General’s School, the Military In- 
telligence Language School, Reserve Officers’ Naval Architecture 
Group, Civil Affairs Training School, Medical and Dental pro- 
grams, Navy V-r2, and others. In this War, too, the research 
facilities of the University were an essential factor in the Nation’s 
war effort, contributing to such important developments as radar, 
the proximity fuse, RDX explosive, and the atomic bomb. 
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Scores of faculty members and thousands of students and former 
students were, of course, in military service. When the War ended 
and students thronged back to the campus, the University entered 
another period of rapid growth with all the inherent problems— 
rising enrollments, an expanding pressure on the physical plant, 
and the need to enlarge and strengthen the faculty. 
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In the immediate post-war period there was much discussion 
of a memorial to those whose lives had been given in service to 
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their Country. From the suggestion of an alumnus came the 
Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project, a comprehensive research 
program devoted to peacetime uses and implications of atomic 
energy. Its most tangible evidence is the Phoenix Laboratory 
and the Ford Nuclear Reactor today completed and in the service 
of Mankind. To this effort, which successfully raised more than 
$7,000,000 in gifts from alumni, corporations, and other friends 
of the University, President Ruthven devoted much of his time 
and energies during his final years in office. 
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During Dr. Ruthven’s twenty-two years as President of the 
University, crowded with achievements, the School of Music was 
made a part of the University; the School of Public Health, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, and School of Social Work were 
established; and the School of Forestry and Conservation was 
reorganized into the School of Natural Resources. Research like- 
wise expanded at an exceptionally rapid pace with the University 
becoming one of the leaders nationally in this field. Much of it 
was centered at Willow Run which the University acquired after 
the War. Largely to meet the demands of this expansion, a major 
reorganization of the Graduate School research program was un- 
dertaken and such new units as the Institute for Social Research, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, and Fisheries Research Institute 
were formed. 
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Having piloted the University through a great Depression, a 
major World War, and the immediate adjustment period, Dr. 
Ruthven retired in 1951. He was succeeded by the University’s 
eighth President, Harlan Henthorne Hatcher. 
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The years since 1951 have been strenuous, with continual plan- 
ning and labors in an atmosphere of ferment and urgency. The 
first question asked of the new President, was: “What reforms 
do you intend to institute at Michigan?” His answer was: ‘Michi- 
gan is not in need of reform but of further development.” 
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Within that concept, major decisions of great consequence and 
long-range influence have had to be made and questions of funda- 
mental policy answered. The student population, proportioned 
among the sixteen schools and colleges, has grown at a rate of 
between 1,000 and 1,200 a year, a hundred million dollar aca- 
demic building program has been designed and put into effect, 
faculty salaries materially have been increased, and the educa- 
tional program strengthened and expanded. 
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How large can the University be permitted safely to grow? 
The only guiding answer from its past history was that it had 
grown steadily both in numbers and in stature and repute, and 
now had reached the 20,000 mark in a position of its greatest 
strength. Assuming adequate support in faculty and facilities, it 


would seem reasonable and necessary that the units should continue 
a controlled expansion consistent with the maintenance of quality. 
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Where should it expand? The University had moved outward 
into Ann Arbor from the forty-acre center of the original campus. 
It could not continue in this direction much farther without major 
dislocations to the city. Fortunately, the growth pattern of the 
city had left unoccupied a large acreage sweeping northward from 
the medical center across the Huron River. The Regents acquired 
a thousand acres for the University of the future, and here on 
a beautifully contoured tract began development of the North 
Campus. 
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Is the University of Michigan a geographical concept limited 
to Ann Arbor? Not by any means. It is a habitation for the mind 
and the spirit, a kingdom of learning and service. After several 
years of searching exploration, the University has established 
Flint College, now housed in a building provided by the gen- 
erosity of C. S. Mott. The Dearborn Center of the University of 
Michigan, handsomely aided by gifts of land and money from 
the Ford Motor Company and the Ford Motor Company Fund, 
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now is under development upon the Fair Lane Estate and ad- 
joining lands of the late Henry Ford. This new campus center 
will be adequate for about 3,000 students. 
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Since the first ground was broken on the North Campus in 
May 1952, the University has completed six major laboratory, 
instructional, and service buildings, with a seventh under way, and 
has built 400 apartment units for married students, with 300 more 
under construction. This new campus will be the eventual home 
of most of Engineering, the School of Music, the School of Edu- 
cation, and the College of Architecture and Design. 
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It is consistent with the University’s long tradition, however, 
that the real gains of the period should be measured in terms of 
a stronger and more highly selective faculty and improvements in 
the educational program. For, after all, new buildings merely are 
the outward symbols of its inward strength and growth; an ex- 
panding student body simply the opportunity for a wider circle 
of influence, and administrative organization only the method of 
facilitating the on-going program of an institution. 
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Thus, major attention has been given to faculty appointments 
and to the improvement of faculty salaries, which had slipped to 
dangerously low levels in the immediate post-war years, and to in- 
creasing the basis of financial support for the institution. 
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Alumni and friends of the University have responded to the 
need, and the Michigan Legislature, with some generosity of 
understanding, has more than doubled appropriations in the last 
six years. This kind of support has enabled the University to keep 
near its historic and relative position in regard to its faculty, and 
has provided it with modern facilities more nearly commensurate 
to its needs. If the plans now unfolding can be continued without 
serious interruption, the University may be able to fulfill its high 
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hope of doing for our time a service somewhat equal to that per- 
formed for previous generations by the great men to whom we 
have tried to pay our tribute here. 
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One who reads between the lines of this brief sketch of the 
origin and subsequent fortunes of the University of Michigan 
may begin perhaps to suspect that those who claim association 
with the institution are proud of it. We are, all of us—teachers, 
officers, students, 178,000 living alumni throughout the World, 
and the people of the State. We are proud of its growth from a 
mere idea to its present stature; we are somewhat sobered by its 
size, but proud of its ranking, and its repute, and of the accom- 
plishments of its sons and daughters and their continuing loyalty 
to their Alma Mater. 
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We ‘intend, so far as it lies within our power, to maintain the 
high standards which have characterized it from its inception to 
the present, and when we read the words of the Ordinance of 
1787, which we have engraved in the Regents’ Room and upon 
the facade of Angell Hall—“Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of Man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged”—-we accent the word forever! 
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“Actorum Memores simul affectamus Agenda!” 
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THis NEwcomMEN AppreEss, dealing with the history of 
the UNiversiry oF MIcHIGANn, was delivered at a 
National Newcomen Dinner of The Newcomen Society 
in North America, held at New York, N.Y., US.A., on 
January 9, 1958. Dr. Hatcuer, the guest of honor, 
was introduced by CoLoNEL Wa.keR L. CIsLER, 
O.B.E., President, The Detroit Edison Company; 
Chairman of the Michigan Committee, in American 
Newcomen. The dinner was presided over by the 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT FOR NortTH AMERICA, 


in this international Soctety. 
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“One hundred fifty years ago the Territory of Michigan 
was a wilderness, with hardly five thousand inhabitants, 
mostly concentrated in a few trading posts on the great 
waterways. It had been occupied successively by France, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America. It 
never really had been settled, or even explored or sur- 
veyed. Most of the inhabitants were illiterate. Though 
more than a century had passed since Cadillac had 
founded Detroit, no attempt had been made to establish 


any kind of school system.” 


—Haritan HaAtcHeErR 
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“In 1871, there came to the Presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan James Burrill Angell, a graduate of 
Brown University, teacher, journalist, and specialist in 
American constitutional history and law. His adminis- 
tration began a new era in higher education in Michigan 
and in the Nation. It extended until 1909, almost four 
full decades. These were the years of great industrial 
expansion in the United States, of the completion of the 
transcontinental railways, and of the rise of the corpora- 
tions, including Ford and General Motors in Detroit, 
and the expansion of the copper and iron-ore industries 
in Michigan.” 

—Harran HatrcHer 
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“ “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of Mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encour- 


aged’—we accent the word forever!” 


—Haritan HatcHer 
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AMERICAN NEWCOMEN, interested always in the history 

of universities and colleges which have made important 

contributions in the field of Learning, takes satisfaction 

in this delightfully written, highly informative, and | 

wholly human Newcomen manuscript. It is a colorful 

narrative of long years of selfless devotion to the Cause 
of Higher Education in the Mid-West. 


America has profited! 
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